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1. FACING REALITIES 


The malnourishment which, despite much effort, 
continues to affect so many young children 
in the developing world, is not so much a 
pecific condition of ill health as the surface 
symptom of an underlying and, as yet, largely 
untouched pattern of causes. 


So long as we continue to treat the symptom 
without really getting down to identification 
and elimination of the underlying primary 
causes, we are unlikely to make much impact. 
It is unfortunate that many past approaches 
have been based upon “symptomatic medi- 
cine’, and it is evident that, unless we can 
initiate practical measures to deal with root 
causes, the toll of suffering and death among 
young children will continue to increase. 


There are many constraints which make the 
task of dealing with primary causes seem to 
eo” well-nigh impossible, but, nevertheless, we 

ust work within the realities of the existing 
situation. It is all very well to say that mal- 
nourishment is an unavoidable concomitant 
of poverty, and that little can be done until 
such time as there is a more equitable distribu- 
tion of incomes. However, we cannot wait 
for some hoped-for time in the future when 
there is less poverty in the world. Gabriela 
Mistral, the Nobel Prize-winning poet, has 
also reminded us in poignant terms _ that 
“The child cannot wait”: 


“Right now is the time his bones are being formed, 
his blood is being made, and his senses are being 


*“This paper was originally presented at a Working 
Conference held at the National Institute of Nutrition, 
Hyderabad, India, 17-21 October 1977, supported by 
UNICEF, and is reproduced here with the author's 
kind permission. 


developed. — To him we cannot answer — ‘Tomor- 
row’. His name is ‘Today’.”’ 


We must, therefore, work within the reality 
of the here and now, with all its massive 
problems and constraints, if we want to answer 
the needs of the child whose name is Today. 
To do this, we must find appropriate means 
which are practical and feasible. In this paper | 
would like to outline some approaches which 
may be appropriate within the life situation 
and resources of low-income communities, 
and which might be applied to tackle some 
of the basic causes of malnourishment. 


2. IDENTIFYING PRIMARY CAUSES 
Any factor which restricts, to any significant 
extent, the assimilation and/or metabolism of 
a necessary nutrient can, in theory, be regarded 
as a cause of malnourishment. By this definition, 
the number of possible causative factors will 
be very large. Also, when it is recognized 
that many of these factors. can work together 
in. a cumulative manner, the problem of 
identifying causative factors is a difficult one. 
It obviously becomes impossible to think of 
any remedial programme which~ might 
encompass all possible factors. 


In this situation it seems to be more practical 
to attempt to identify and to deal with those 
basic causes whose reduction or control will 
be likely to make the greatest impact on the 
health of the greatest number of children. 


The diagram in Figure 1. illustrates one possible, 
and fairly common, pattern of causes in which 
the interaction of a number of causative factors 
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FIG.1 


THE VICIOUS SPIRAL OF ILLNESS AND MALNOURISHMENT 


HEALTY CHILD WITH ADEQUATE FOOD SUPPLY 


<< 
WORM INFESTATION REDUCING FOOD ABSORPTION 


REDUCED ABSORPTION OF FOOD 
SEVERE MALNOURISHMENT 


WASTING OF BODY TISSUES , 
DEATH 


can result in severe malnourishment and death 
of children. 


Analysis of this syndrome shows that, although 
many factors are involved, it is possible to 
identify two main sources from which these 
causes spring. The two sources of the problem 
in this case are: 


1. Inadequacy of the food supply, leading to 
malnourishment or incipient malnourishment 
and reduced resistance, or increased suscep- 
tibility, to infections and infestations. 


2. An unhygienic environment which exposes 
the child to infections and_ infestations, 
which can increase demand for nutrients 
and, simultaneously, reduce assimilation of 
whatever nutrients are available. 


Thus, tackling major causes of malnourishment 
requires measures which will: 


(a) improve the supply of food, and 
(b) improve the hygiene of the environment 
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3. TECHNOLOGIES FOR TACKLING 
MAJOR CAUSES 


This paper is concerned with approaches which 
can operate effectively within the realities of 
the situations where malnourishment exists. 
Such approaches must: 


(i) be capable of operating within the limited 
financial and material resources of low- 
income communities; 


(ii) be adapted to the available resources of 
skills within the community; 


(iii) be socially and culturally acceptable, and 


(iv) be functionally efficient. 


A number of technologies which we believe 
to be appropriate for application at home and 
village-level, and which satisfy the above 
criteria, have been developed and these havep 
been tested at the UNICEF Village Technology 
Unit in Kenya. These fall into three main 
categories: 

(i) technologies for making more food 
available at low cost; 


(ii) technologies for improvement of home 
hygiene; 


(ili) Supportive technologies which facilitate 
the application of those in the first two 
categories. 


Technologies for food availability include those 
related to conservation, food dehydration, and 
appropriate food farming. Technologies for 
home hygiene include those related to the 
structure of the home, those related t 
improved availability of water, hygienic food 
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Simple enclosed solar dryers 


handling, and to excreta and waste disposal. 
Supportive technologies relate mainly to con- 
servation of human energy and efficiency of 
performance of household tasks. 


4. TECHNOLOGIES FOR IMPROVING 
FOOD SUPPLIES 


It is not enough to simply make more food 
available. The so-called ‘green revolution” has 
already done this — but at a cost which places 
the additional food out of the reach of many 
of those who need it most. 


Practical approaches must make more food 
available but must achieve this at lowest 
possible cost. The one approach which offers 
the greatest potential in this direction is effective 
food conservation. 


Poy is an inescapable fact that, in most developing 
countries, only two-thirds of the arable land 
available for food production is being effectively 
used. It is also a fact that one-third of all the 
time, labour, and expensive means used in 
food production are being wasted. This is 
because we go to a lot of trouble and expense 
to plant, cultivate, and harvest food crops — 
and then we proceed to throw away one- 
third of the crop by failing to protect it from 
spoilage. 


In a world where millions of people are hungry 
and crying out for food this is not only economic 
madness, it is a!so culpable criminal negligence. 


Elimination of post-harvest spoilage and 
@estage of food crops could increase food 

availability by over 40 per cent without 
cultivating a single additional acre or spending 
additional money on production. The only 
cost involved in making all this additional 
food available would be the cost of conserva- 
tion. This cost will be only a small fraction of 
the cost of production. Hence, by paying 
attention to food conservation, we can make 
available a large quantity of additional food 
at minimum cost. 


4.1. Food Conservation Technology 


Food conservation involves two basic opera- 
tions: Drying the crop to a low moisture 
content and storing it in a moisture-proof and 
pest-proof situation. These operations can be 
performed effectively and at very low cost 


Fuel-heated maize dryer 


at the level of the small family farm or village 
community. The appropriate techniques are 
solar or fuel-fired drying, combined with simple 
low-cost storage structures. 


4.1.1 Solar Drying 


Drying crops in the open by direct exposure to 
the sun is generally very inefficient. Drying 
is slow, and the crop is exposed to re-wetting 
and considerable environmental contamination 
which results in deterioration, growth of 
potentially toxic moulds and, often, severe 
infestation by destructive insects. 


Drying in a simple enclosed dryer eliminates 
these problems, results in rapid drying, (one 
day or less as compared to 3 to 7 days) and, 
because of the high temperatures (60 to 
70°C) involved, also kills or drives off any 
insect infestation which may be present in the 
crop as it comes from the field. Crops dried 
in a simple solar dryer are of high quality and 
in ideal condition for subsequent storage. 


4.1.2 Fuel-Fired Drying 


In areas where post-harvest conditions are 
unsuitable for solar drying, crops can be 
effectively and rapidly dried using a simple 
fuel-fired dryer. Such a dryer consists of a 
“firebox/heater’’ in the form of a_ tunnel, 
made from disused oil drums placed at the 
bottom of a six-foot deep pit. The firebox is 
fitted with a chimney to create a draught. 
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Drying trays containing the crop are placed 
over the pit, and the hot air rising from the 
firebox passes up through the crop, drying 
most grains to a safe moisture content in 
one day. 


The major disadvantage of this dryer is its 
high demand for fuel. If agricultural wastes 
such as maize cobs, coconut husks, or other 
similar material is available, this reduces the 
problem. Obviously, solar drying is to be 
preferred if at all possible. 


4.1.3. Low-Cost Storage 


A very wide range of low-cost but effective 
storage structures is available. This includes 
improved traditional granaries made at 
virtually no cost from locally available materials: 
cement-lined baskets, granaries made from 
sun-dried mud-brick, thin-walled cement jars, 
and high-capacity cement-stave silos. 


Insect- and rodent-proof cement storage jar 


These types of stores give:the small farmer the 
opportunity to greatly reduce or totally eliminate 
storage losses, thus increasing his family food 
supply by up to 40 per cent at a fraction of the 
cost of buying or attempting to produce this 
amount of additional food. Perhaps, more 
important, it can give him an independence 
from the moneylender to whom he must 
often go to get money to buy food for his 
family once his own supply is exhausted. 


4.1.4. Food Dehydration 


The solar dryer can provide the basis for a 
home or village-level food processing industry 
which, as well as augmenting home income, 
can be of significant nutritional importance. 
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The drying of 
green vegetables 
and fruits can deal 
with very large 
harvests of easily 
spoiled crops. 
Preservation of 
these important 
foods can provide 
Out - of - season 
supplies of vitamin A and important minerals 
such as iron. For example, 15 grams of dried 
cow-pea leaves can provide a child's daily 
requirement of vitamin A, and such material 
could be used as a therapeutic material for 
treating vitamin A deficiency. 


Vegetables placed in solar dryer 


The dryer can also be used to dry chillies 
(red peppers) and various herbs as well as 
economic crops like coffee or cocoa. In coastal 
areas it has tremendous potential, not only 
for effective drying of fish, but also for pro-@ 
ducing high quality copra. 


The simple solar dryer offers great potential 
as a tool for nutritional improvement and also 
as a means of income generation. 


4.2 Technologies for Food Production 


The essence of low-cost food production is 
low-input farming technology. It is often better 
to have a lower crop yield from low-input 
farming than to have high-yield, high-input 
farming which produces food which poor 
people cannot afford. 


High-input (‘modern’) farming is often 
ecologically “ unsound since inorganic fertilizelgy 
can never replace the organic matter upon 
which soil fertility depends. High-input farming 
also leaves in its wake residues of persistent 
pesticides which have killed not only the crop 
pests, but also the predatory insects and birds 
capable of exerting biological control of these 
pests. Often, the end result will be a whole 
new breed of pesticide-resistant pests. 


High-input farming also tends to favour the 
already rich farmer who alone can afford the 
capital costs, and it can squeeze out the poor 
farmer who cannot. It can, thus, be socially 
undesirable by widening the gap between 
the rich and the poor in the society. 


“Ecology is concerned with preserving the natural 
balance in the environment. 


For the small farmer, low-input, ecologically- 
based, farming makes sense. In fact, the small 
farmer will already be practising low-input 
farming, but his techniques may not always 
be good for the environment. ‘’Eco-Farming”, 
as it is now coming to be known, applies 
good ecological principles to get the best out 
of the environment without destroying the 
natural balances. It makes maximum use of 
atmospheric nitrogen, it returns virtually all 
except the fruits of the plant to the soil, it 
uses symbiotic relationships between plants 
through intercropping, it uses crop densities 
and variation in foliage height to obtain 
maximum advantage from solar radiation and 
to protect the soil from excessive dehydration 
and erosion. Through intercropping, it provides 
protective barriers which can halt or slow the 
spread of pests which can destroy a single- 
stand crop. 


@iom the point of view of nutrition, the 
mixture of crops not only provides a better 
balanced diet, spread over a longer harvesting 
season, but it also insures against the nutritional 
disaster which will follow the failure of a 
single-stand or monocropping system — if 


something happens to the maize, there will, 
at least, be beans and sweet potatoes. 
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Intercropping of cereals and legumes 


Such systems can and must be used. 


One other approach deserves mention. This 
is ‘forest farming”, i.e. growing of tree crops. 
It is now known that the yield of carob beans, 
which contain 21 per cent protein, can average 
18 tons per acre. By comparison soya is a very 
inefficient crop. 


5. TECHNOLOGY FOR IMPROVED 
HOME HYGIENE 


Provision of better food supplies can go a 
long way towards prevention of malnourish- 


ment and the building up of resistance to 
infection and subsequent debilitation which 
can lead to nutritional disaster. 


However, it is necessary to take all possible 
steps to remove the root causes of the illnesses 
which play such an important part in the 
debilitation syndrome. Improvement of the 
sanitation of a child’s environment can help 
reduce the incidence of one of the most 
virulent child killers — gastroenteric infections. 


5.1 Improving the Home 


The structure and condition of many homes is 
such that it becomes virtually impossible to 
maintain hygienic living conditions. While it 
is realized that in many cases in urban slums, 
little can be done to improve this situation, 
there are, nevertheless, situations where families 
can be encouraged to build better homes. 


The use of low-cost but durable cement- 
stabilized earth bricks made by the Cinva-ram 
brick press can provide a building which is 
as durable as any made from burnt brick or 
cement blocks. Such bricks are made from 
95 per cent laterite earth plus only 5 per cent 
of cement, or from 85 per cent earth plus 15 
per cent of slaked lime. There are many 
possible approaches whereby families or co- 
Operative groups of families can be encouraged 
to construct their own comfortable and hygienic 
homes at very low cost indeed. 


Cinva-ram brick press 


5.2 Improving Availability of Water 


Some recent investigations have indicated that, 
while diarrhoea can be water-borne, this is 
by no means always the case. There are 
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strong indications that provision of more 
plentiful supplies of water readily accessible 
to the home will be necessary to achieve the 
improved personal and food hygiene which is 
necessary to reduce the transmission of infec- 
tion via the faecal/oral route, and which so 
often results in diarrhoea, dehydration, and 
death. 


An emphasis on improving availability and 
accessibility of reasonably clean water is thus 
seen to be very important. Collection of water 
from roofs offers considerable potential for 
extending availability and accessibility of clean 
water for at least a number of months in the 
year in many areas. 


The use of simple 
containers such 
as the Thailand 
thin-walled __ce- 
ment jar, or even 
simpler — contai- 
ners, such as bas- 
kets lined with 
cement, can meet 
this problem. A 
2000-litre storage 
jar costs less than 12 dollars to construct in 
East Africa and, in areas where water has to 
be purchased, often at exhorbitant cost, a jar 
of this type could pay for itself very quickly. 


es MOULD For 
CEMENT STORAGE JAR 


Cement water storage jar formed on 
mould made from a stuffed cloth 
bag 


The important point about roof collection is 
that it makes large quantities of water available 
close to the home. Such water can even be 
piped directly into the home. Thus, there will 
be a better facility for more frequent washing 
of hands, bodies and food, and health educa- 


“Basket tank” lined with cement 
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tion which emphasises such washing will at 
last become credible. 


Another most important point about roof collec- 
tion of water is that it relieves the mother 
(for at least some months of the year) of 
the tiring, and usually twice daily, drudgery 
of collecting and carrying water from the 
nearest (and often polluted) source. Estimates 
made in East Africa indicate that the average 
African mother expends one-sixth of her energy 
intake on water collection alone. 


Simple storage jar used to collect water from roofs 


5.3 Home Hygiene 


There is little point in education which tells 
mothers to keep flies off food unless this 
education also includes practical suggestions 
for dealing with the root cause — the exposed 
dirt and excreta on which flies breed. 


Encouragement to build and use latrines & 
all very well so long as these are acceptable. 
Often the pit latrine is a nasty, dirty, smelly, 
fly-infested cess-pit which no one with any 
aesthetic sense would wish to use. 


It is possible to 
have, at no extra 
cost, clean  fly- 
free latrines, by 
the simple expe- 
dient of digging a 
smoke-box con- 
nected to the 
latrine pit in 
which dry grass 
or other smoke-producing waste can be burnt 
daily to “fumigate’” the latrine and drive off 
flies. 


Pit latrine and smoke box 


The use of water-seal latrines can also make 
fer greatly increased hygiene, and this brings 
us back once again to the need for adequate 
supplies of water close to the home. 


The value of well constructed latrines cannot 
be over emphasised so far as the control of 
_intestinal worms and other faecal or urine- 
borne parasites is concerned. The only way to 
reduce the currently high levels of infestation 
is to attempt to break the infestation cycle by 
ensuring that the environment in which the 
young child is crawling or toddling is free of 
such contamination. We all know the despair 
of seeing a young child who has received 
worm treatment and blood transfusions for 
hookworm anaemia, being returned to the 
same environment in the certain knowledge 
that, in one or two months, its condition will 
be as bad as, if not worse, than before. 


Qinere space permits, the use of a simply 
constructed “play pen” in an area of the home 
compound which is kept clear of faecal con- 
tamination could certainly help to protect the 
crawling ‘or toddling child which is at the 
age of greatest risk. 


6. TECHNOLOGY FOR ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 


Food conservation is, in a very direct way, 
energy conservation, but in addition to providing 
energy input for families it is necessary to 
keep energy output within reasonable limits, 
if ill health and malnourishment are to be 
avoided. 


@.. extent to which there is an energy drain 
on the various members of the family will 
largely determine the nutritional status of that 
family. It can have particularly disastrous results 
in those cnildren whose metabolic rate is 
higher than average, and who are most 
seriously at risk of malnourishment. 


The children constitute an important element of 
the work force of the energy-gathering family. 
It is useless to talk to such a family about 
restricting the numbers of children or about 
sending children to school since, without the 
energy expended by children on such necessary 
tasks as collecting water, gathering firewood, 
tending animals, or weeding or harvesting 
crops, that family could not survive. 


Technologies which allow conservation of 


Hot box cooker 


human energy will therefore have a direct 
and, hopefully, beneficial impact upon the 
health and life situation of mothers and children. 


Avoidance of labour in collecting water has 
already been touched upon. Is it possible to 
reduce the energy content of other tasks? 
Reduction in the use of fuel will not only 
save massive expenditure of labour in_ its 
collection, but will have a profound effect on 
the protection of the environment. 


There are many low-cost devices which can 
conserve fuel (and the environment). The first 
is the ‘“hot-box” or “hay-box” ‘cooker in 
which food brought to the boil will continue 
to cook in its contained heat. This device 
need be no more than an insulated hole in 
the ground. 


Another device is the solar dryer. It is not 
generally known that drying out residual water 
in firewood can increase its calorific value by 
up to 10 per cent. The heat of combustion 
is fully used to heat the cooking pot — not 
to evaporate water from the firewood. So, 
when the solar dryer is not being used for 
drying food, it can be used to dry out firewood. 


Solar cookers are of two types. The reflective 
type, in which a parabolic mirror focuses the 
sun’s rays on the cooking pot, is very efficient 
in performance, but it has a number of major 
disadvantages. Firstly, the position of the reflec- 
tor has to be changed continuously to follow 
the track of the sun. Secondly, it is frightening 
because one can be almost blinded if one 
places ones eyes near to the point of focus 
of the reflector. Thirdly, if a cloud obscures 
the sun, the pot rapidly goes off the boil. 


The absorption type of solar cooker where 
the sun’s heat is used to heat a metal collector, 
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Absorption solar steam cooker 


which, in turn, boils water which provides a 
steam jacket for the cooking pot, is more 
effective and cheaper to make. It does not 
need orientation to the sun, it is largely 
unaffected by temporary obscuring of the 
sun, and it works well. We believe that it 
can have an important role in_ institutional 
cooking. 


The simple solar water heater which can 
produce 40 gallons of water at 70°C daily, 
is a very important device. Not only can it 
provide hot water for better hygiene in homes 
and clinics, but the amount of fuel needed for 
cooking is greatly reduced if one starts off 
with water at 70°C instead of at 15° to 20°C. 


Finally, one of the most important devices for 
saving energy is the quick growing tree. A 
grove of eucalyptus trees planted 15 months 
ago near our centre is now 5 metres high 
and, in another year, will be providing fuel 
and building timber. Planting quick growing 
trees near the home is perhaps the lowest- 
cost approach to providing fuel and conserving 
the environment. 


7. APPLICATION OF APPROPRIATE 
TECHNOLOGIES 


All of the approaches described have the 
potential to make a significant impact upon 
the illness/malnourishment syndrome, but they 
will have no effect whatsoever unless they 
are accepted and applied. They will not be 
accepted and applied until people are made 
aware of their existence. It was for this reason 
that we established the Village Technology 
Unit in Kenya. There, those who make the 
decisions, whether they be high ranking civil 
servants or the peasant farmer and his wife, 
can see, touch, operate and make their own 
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assessment of the applicability of any particular 
approach in a particular situation. Someone 
had to take the first step and, having done so, 
we have been overwhelmed by the response 
and by the demand for assistance to initiate 
development work in the rural areas. 


Our approach to the generation of interest 
in technologies which may be appropriate 
for use at village level amongst very poor 
people is based on the fact that we do not 
know what is, or is not, appropriate, and 
neither do our government counterparts. The 
Only people who can really decide what is, 
or is not, appropriate are the people themselves. 


Therefore, the major focus of our activity at 
the moment is to show people the options 
which exist, to advise them as best and 
objectively as we can as to the efficiency 
of different techniques, and to assist those 
who wish to try out any particular approac 


There is a lot of talk nowadays of “community 
participation’”’ or “community involvement” in 
development projects. These phrases often 
seem to mean different things to different 
people, but one thing is sure: it would be 
difficult to imagine a village technology activity 
in which the people were not involved. It 
is they who make the basic decision as to 
whether they want or do not want to adopt 
a particular approach, and it is they themselves 
who will be personally involved in its applica- 
tion. Such projects will be, by definition, 
“community participation” projects. 


8. THE WAY AHEAD e@ 


In this paper ! have tried to maintain a viewpoint 
which seeks to deal with the realities of 
community living and to consider means by 
which it might be possible to work within 
those realities and the constraints which they 
impose, in order to tackle some basic elements 
of the massive problem of malnourishment. 


There will, obviously, be many situations where 
there is such extreme poverty and deprivation 
that even the lowest-cost technology will be 
inappropriate. However, there will be many 
other situations where useful innovation will 
be possible, even amongst’ very poor 
communities. 


| firmly believe that the application of these 
low-cost, but scientifically based and effective 


technologies, can help us get to the root 
problems of much malnourishment — the need 
for more and cheaper food — and the need 
for a more hygienic home environment. 


It is said that “He gives twice who gives 
quickly’. There is need for determined and 
immediate action if we want to help that 
child whose name is “Today”. 


The photographs used in this article were selected 
from a series of 68 slides, illustrating various 
appropriate technologies, developed and exhibited 
at the UNICEF Village Technology Unit, Karen, 
Nairobi, Kenya. Requests for information on 
obtaining the complete set should be addressed to : 


Centre for Research & Training 
UNICEF Village Technology Unit 
Karen, Nairobi 

Kenya 


CMC Notes 


The aim of the Appropriate Health 
Resources and _ Technologies Action 
Group (AHRTAG), a non-profit organization 
established in 1977 with initial financial support 
rom WHO, is to advance the concepts of 
appropriateness and effectiveness in health 
care, with particular emphasis on alternatives 
to high cost, high technology, hospital-based 
medical practice. It does this by operating an 
information clearing house, encouraging innova- 
tion, providing liaison and recommending 
technical consultants. 


AHRTAG has a small permanent staff with an 
international advisory panel, and a Council 
of Management chaired by Sir Graham Bull, 
Director of the U.K. Medical Research Council's 
Clinical Research Centre. Its Honorary Director 
is Dr Katherine Elliott, Assistant Director of 
the Ciba Foundation. 


HRTAG developed from the Rural Health 
anel of the Intermediate Technology Develop- 
ment Group in the U.K. and enjoys close 
relations with the parent body. Links with 
other organizations include indirect support 
from the Ciba Foundation, close collaboration 
with WHO (as a WHO Collaborating Centre), 
with the U.K. Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment, and with the Canadian International 
Development Research Centre (IDRC). 


AHRTAG maintains a small but valuable 
collection of literature on primary health care 
and related appropriate technologies. This 
collection is probably unique in that it brings 
together many papers that are unpublished 
or might otherwise remain relatively unknown 
and inaccessible. AHRTAG has established 
special technical files on important appropriate 
technologies for use in primary health care, 


for example, on the ‘cold chain’ for safe 
cold storage, transport and distribution of 
vaccines; on oral rehydration for the treatment 
of acute diarrhoea; on an effective two-way 
radio communication system for isolated 
communities; and on a lightweight baby scales 
design for local manufacture. 


AHRTAG receives a rapidly increasing number 
of technical enquiries on a wide range of 
subjects, to which it responds. In collaborating 
with the WHO Expanded Programme on 
Immunization, it has recommended consultants 
for the programme on the cold chain. Educa- 
tional materials and curricula for training 
technicians who will operate the cold chain 
system are being developed by _ these 
consultants. 


AHRTAG receives many visitors, collaborates 
in the organization of some conferences on 
appropriate technology in health care and 
sends representatives to participate in others, 
and has a large mailing list of individuals 
and organizations with an interest in health 
care. AHRTAG_ publications include Dr 
Katherine Elliott's bibliography, The Training 
of Auxiliaries in Health Care, published 
by the Intermediate Technology Development 
Group in 1975 (currently being revised). It 
has contracted to identify and annotate 300 
documents for inclusion in future volumes of 
the Low Cost Rural Health Care and 
Health Manpower Training series of 
annotated bibliographies, produced by the 
IDRC. 


Since AHRTAG owes its existence to the 
many people who have provided information, 
published and unpublished papers, manuals 
and books on health care, it is constantly 
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searching for current material. Readers who: 
@ feel they have a problem with which 
AHRTAG could help, 


@ have documents, data or experience which 
could assist AHRTAG, and/or, 


@ have an interest in any aspect of health 
care in developing countries 


should write to AHRTAG at the following 
address: 


Appropriates Health Resources & 
Technologies Action Group Ltd (AHRTAG) 
85 Marylebone High Street 

London WIM 3DE/U.K. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND PERIODICALS 


In spite of a slight renewal of interest in 
breast-feeding in industrialized countries, many 
mothers still find it difficult to successfully 
carry on with nursing. Breast is Best — A 
Common Sense Approach to Breast Feeding, 
by Penny and Andrew Stanway, is designed 
to help mothers understand the best ways to 
initiate and maintain breast-feeding and to 
cope with problems as they arise. In addition, 
the book is a valuable aid to doctors and nurses 
as they seek to counsel mothers and answer 
their questions. This 200-page paperback 
provides comprehensive guidance to the life- 
long benefits to the child of breast-feeding, 
explains how breast-feeding works and helps 
those who are preparing to nurse. 


The cost of this book in the U.K. is 80p; 


Necessity being the mother of invention, the need 
for massive improvement of the material standards 
of living of rural populations in developing 
countries has given rise, not only to a recognition of 
the value of some tried and true local technologies, 
but also to the invention of many new technologies, 
alternative to imported Western technology, (which 
has made virtually no impact on the life of the rural 
poor) and appropriate to local needs and condi- 
tions. Many of these appropriate technologies are 
closely related to health, as are those described in 
Jim McDowell’s article, reproduced in this issue of 
CONTACT. 


prices in North America are approximately 
US$ 2.25; postage charges will be added. 
The book can be ordered from: 


Pan Books Sales Office 
Cavaye Place 
London SW10 9PG/U.K. 


e 


In CONTACT 42, we reviewed the revised 
third edition of Diseases of Children in 
Subtropics and Tropics, edited by D.B. 
Jelliffe and J. Paget Stanfield, which ‘was 
released in December 1977. We have now 
learnt that the book is available in a low-cost 
edition (the ELBS Edition), for sale in countries 
where English is not the usual language of 
communication, at the reduced price of 
US $.8:50 


The CMC is deeply interested in learning of 
appropriate technologies related to health which 
have been evolved to meet particular local needs 
and which have been successful in doing so. Often, 
such technologies can be applied in, or adapted to, 
similar needs in other settings. We are eager to hear 
of such successful technologies of which our readers 
may have had first-hand experience and would be 
happy to share such information with our other 
readers through CONTACT. We therefore invite 
you, if you have such knowledge, to write to us 
about It. 


As of 25 June 1978, our 


telephone number has changed 


to: 


(022) 9894 00 


